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We share food 





Canada enlists her women shoppers 


Volunteer Army of housewives works with Canada’s Wartime Prices 


and Trade Board to keep the cost of living stable 
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THREE MILLION womeneach watching 
her country’s interests in her own housc- 
hold, can be a pretty tremendous force in 
keeping the cost of living stable and 
making supplies go as far as possible and 
last as long as possible. Three million 
women waging war against inflation and 
against waste of material resources can be 
a powerful weapon for protecting the home 
front and pushing all possible human and 
material reinforcements to the firing line. 
That is what is well on the way t 
happening in Canada, where the nation’s 


~ 
- 


shoppers are realizing more and more the 
part they as individuals can play in guard- 
ing their country’s wartime economy and 
supplies. 

Just how Canada’s three million women 
were put to work holding down prices 
and keeping the cost of living from bal- 
looning away just how they came 
to have a new job of housekeeping for the 
nation, is a unique story. The story 
important because it shows how democ- 


a 
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racy can mobilize good will, intelligence, 
skill, and woman power to the advantage 
of a whole nation without regimenting 
people or putting them in chains. 

This is how Canada’s women 
enlisted as the housekeepers for the nation. 
On December 1, 1941, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment clamped down a price ceiling on 
all retail goods and services. To stem off 
a runaway in wartime prices, the Govern- 
ment forbade storekeepers to charge more 
for goods and services than the highest 
price they had charged during the four 
wecks from September 15 to October 11 of 
the same year. (A few exceptions were 
allowed, e. g., fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, where slightly higher prices were 
allowed during seasons of the year when 
these things were scarce.) 

Take Flossie’s Beauty Parlor, for exam- 
ple. From September 15 to October 11, 
Flossie had charged 50 cents for a finger 
In November she had raised her 
But after December 1, 


were 


wave. 
price to 60 cents. 
she could charge no more than 50 cents. 
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Churches 


THROUGH school, church, club, the facts were told to all the women of Canada, § 4 


a 
Schools 


At another beauty salon where a finger 
wave cost $1.00 during the “‘ basic’ period, 
the ceiling price was $1.00. 

Or take two grocery stores, 
well-to-do neighborhood where the cus- 
tomers ordered their foodstuffs by ’phone, 
had them charged and delivered. The 
prices of groceries in this store were high 
compared with the prices in a cash-and- 
carry store in a part of the city where 
competition was keen. The highest price 
charged in the charge-and-deliver shop for 


one in a 


a can of Grade A tomatoes during the 
The same in 
store was 14 cents. 


basic period was 19 cents. 
the 
The ceiling price in the charge-and-deliver 


cash-and-carry 


emporium became 19 cents while in the 
cash-and-carry shop it was 14 cents. 

The responsibility for seeing that the 
Maximum Prices Regulations were main- 
tained, was placed both on the retailer 
and the consumer. 
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That was where the Canadian women 
entered the picture. Said Donald Gordon, 
chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, which had been entrusted by the 
Government with controlling prices and 
ensuring civilian supplies: ‘‘The women 
of this country make from 80 to 85 per- 
cent of all purchases of retail goods and 
services—food, clothing, rent, fuel, house- 
hold equipment, 
etc. They are the nation’s shoppers. 
As such, they can be a powerful factor in 


electricity, telephone, 


maintaining the price ceiling.”’ 

At his invitation, representatives of 18 
national women’s organizations met in 
Ottawa on December 15, 1941, 


couple of weeks after Canada had adopted 


Just a 


price control. Came representatives from 
the National Council of Women, the 
Federation of Women’s Institutes, the 
Imperial Order of the Daughters of the 


Empire, the Canadian Federation of Home 
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and School Associations, the Junior 
League, Professional 
Women’s clubs, church groups, University 
Wonien’s clubs, and other women’s or- 
ganizations Operating the 
Dominion. Here home, church, school, 
city, and country were represented on a 


Business and 


throughout 


national basis. 

Because the cost of living was a matter 
which intimately concerned their home 
life, they were acutely aware of the stake 
they held in the successful maintenance of 
price control. They knew what runaway 
prices would do to their savings accounts, 
They 


knew that with so many people with lots 


insurance policies, and pensions. 


more money to spend as the result of in- 
creased employment and industry, and 
with decreasing civilian goods to go 
around, prices must simply go up unless 


steps were taken to stop them. They 


remembered that in 1920 it cost a working © 


man in Great Britain two-and-a-half times 
as much to live as it did in 1914; that in 
the United States in 1920 it cost a working 
man a little more than twice as much as it 
did in 1914, and in Canada it cost him a 
little less than twice as much. 

They realized that steady prices, with 
no sharp increases and no sharp decreases, 
were best for everybody. Then the people 
would not find themselves robbed of their 
ability to save money; they would not 
find the value of the savings they already 
had, dwindling away to nothing. They 
were aware, too, that steady prices would 
help to stave off a disrupting post-war 
deflation. They knew that it was the 
misery and disorder resulting from de- 
flation in Germany after the last war that 
sowed the seeds of Naziism. They did not 
want to face the demoralizing uncertainties 
of a future in which the economic and 
social security of the family would have 
disappeared. 

But mobilization of the womanpower 
of the country to support price control 
“by active measures,"” meant organiza- 
For administrative purposes, the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board had 
divided Canada into 13 regions. The 
logical thing to do, therefore, was to set 
up a Women’s Regional Advisory Com- 
mittee in each of the 13 administrative 
areas of the Board. 

That is what happened. Just as repre- 


tion. 


sentatives of 18 national organizations 
had come together in Ottawa, so represen- 
tatives of these organizations convened 
in each of the 13 areas. 
Major organization in each region was 
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In fact, every 











invited to send a representative. The 
women themselves elected the W. R. A. C. 
in each region, to represent the area 
geographically on the one hand, and to 
represent the various organizations therein 
on the other. 

With the establishment of these com- 
mittees a Consumer Branch, with Byrne 
Sanders as director, was set up as an 
integral part of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. The Consumer Branch head- 
quarters was to be at once the ear and the 
to be 
a liaison between the Consumer Branch 
organization in the field and the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board itself. 

Out of that small meeting in a committee 
room in Ottawa attended by not more than 
one or two representatives of each of 18 


mouthpiece of consumer opinion, 


organizations, has grown a_ continent- 
wide movement to resist any spiralling of 
prices and to assist in the control and 
conservation of supplies. Today the net- 
work of the organization extends into 
every province and every district and 
reaches into even the tinest hamlet and the 
most sparsely settled countryside. 

Let us look at the framework of the 
organization: 

(a) Women’s Regional Advisory Com- 
mittees—one to each of the 13 adminis- 
trative areas. Each 
responsible for— 


committee is 


G@) A thorough understanding on the 


THREE MILLION Canadian shoppers 


can't be wrong. What's more, they can 


prove they know what they should pay for 
groceries by looking in their blue books. 


part of consumers in its area of Board 
regulations. 

Gi) Organization of sub-committees and 
corresponding members. 

Gii) Channelling consumer opinion to 
the Consumer 
Ottawa. 


Branch headquarters at 

(b) Sub-committees and Corresponding 
Members. The general plan provides for 
a sub-committee in each area of 5,000 or 
over, and a corresponding member in each 
smaller centre, but each W. R. A. C. is 
urged to develop its own organization as 
it deems best. 

There are now more than 200 cities and 
towns with sub-committees and more than 
200 smaller centres with corresponding 
members—an indication of the extent of 
the Consumer Branch organization in a 
country of a population of 12 millions 

(c) Liaison Officers. Every local wo- 
man’s organization is urged to appoint its 
own Consumer Branch representative. Her 
function is twofold: (1) To keep her own 
group fully informed regarding regulations 
affecting the consumer, and (2) to secure 
the opinions of its members and channel 
those to the corresponding member or sub- 
committee. There are more than 6,000 
local women’s organizations in Canada 
with their own Consumer Branch repre- 
sentative, and it is expected that within 
the next month or two, this number will 
have risen to 10,000. 

The Consumer Branch is a completely 
democratic organization built and oper- 
ated by Canadian women themselves. _ Its 
committees extend right down to the 
Canadian grass roots. All of them serve 
voluntarily. 

The extent of the organization, the 
network of its operation, and the way in 
which it has been developed to represent 
all women’s groups and all communities, 
are apparent. But you will ask: Has it 
been helpful in maintaining price control? 
Is it an effective instrument in keeping 
Canada’s wartime economy on an even 
keel? How are the officers of the Con- 
sumer Branch kept informed? Have they 
kept pace with new developments? What 
of their plans for the future? 

From the beginning the women were 
urged to report unwarranted price in- 
creases. Todo this, they were armed with 
what has long been known as “the little 
blue book’’—a tiny thing which they 
could tuck away in their purses, and in 
which there were columns for listing 
articles purchased, the amount or size, the 
brand, quality, date of purchase, ceiling 
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STOREKEEPERS are glad housewives check prices with little blue books. 


enforce ceiling prices; makes it easier to do business; makes everything fairer all around. 


price and price paid. The “‘little blue 
book’’ has never been distributed pro- 
miscuously; it has rather been sent only 
to those who requested it. It is intended 
merely as an aid to checking on prices and 
quality and up to date approximately 
500,000 have been distributed. More 
recently, a form was developed for report- 
ing price increases. 

What happens when Mrs. Jones finds a 
price has jumped? Let us say, she goes to 
buy a certain commodity called X. On 
checking the price in her blue book she 
finds that a month ago she paid two cents 
less for the same quality and brand at 
the same store. She questions the store- 
keeper but his explanation does not satisfy 
her. Mrs. Jones goes home and writes a 


report giving full particulars, and her 


4 


It helps 


name and address which she knows will 
be treated in confidence. She sends it to 
her Women’s Regional Advisory Com- 
mittee or to the nearest regional or sub- 
regional office of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board—or perhaps she telephones 
the information. The main thing is to 
make her report quickly. 

Following her report, a representative 
of the Enforcement Administration calls 
upon the storekeeper. He has the au- 
thority to make the fullest investigation 
and if necessary to see the books and 
invoices. The actual reporting of price 
increases and the investigation which 
follows, have had very salutary effects. 
The serious business of prosecution is 
undertaken only when the Enforcement 
Administration is satished that there is no 








reasonable doubt that there has been an 
open breaking of the law. Many hun- 
dreds of cases have been dealt with by the 
Enforcement Administration. Here are 
two typical cases: 

1. Five plumbing firms which had over- 
charged consumers for plumbing services 
In each 
case the firms made full and complete dis- 


were ordered to make refunds. 


closure of the names of the persons they 
had overcharged and the amounts. 

2. An increase in price charged by a 
laundry for nurses’ service caps was in- 
vestigated, and the manager instructed to 
restore his basic period charge. 

Grocery and dry goods prices, streetcar 
and taxi rates, restaurant charges and dry 
cleaning are other examples of price reduc- 
tions, some followed by prosecution pro- 
ceedings and most without prosecution, as 
a result of information supplied by con- 
Various landlords who had col- 
lected excess rentals made refunds to their 
tenants following action taken by the 
Enforcement Administration. In cases of 
hoarding and buying in excess of rations, 
the return of goods to retail suppliers was 
one of the direct consequences of prosecu- 
tions. Infractions of the Board’s ration- 
ing regulations have been dealt with 
A Montreal consumer, for 
instance, was fined -$100 and costs on a 
charge of hoarding tea, coffee, and sugar; 
a householder at Halifax was fined $50 


sumerfs. 


vigorously. 


and costs for hoarding groceries. 

Many questions have been asked as to 
why the posting of basic prices in the 
stores has not been undertaken as an aid 
to price watching. The results obtained 
in the United States in this connection 
would undoubtedly influence any action 
taken in Canada in respect to the posting 
of prices. To date, however, it has not 
been found feasible to prepare and enforce 
a uniform regulation which would be 
practicable for retailers under present 
There are over 300,000 
retail stores in Canada, and these stores 
sell over 1,800,000 different items. 
wives buy groceries on an average in only 
three stores; they buy clothes in five stores; 
they buy only about fifty articles regularly, 
and eight food items make up over 70 


circumstances. 


House- 


percent of their total food purchases. 
It would seem reasonable, therefore, that 
they ought to have a very good idea of 
the prices they should be paying for their 
purchases and experience comparatively 
little difficulty in compiling their own 
individual price ceiling lists to meet their 


Own requirements. 
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Another thing—tetailers are now carry- 
ing on their business with a minimum of 
assistants, and it is doubrful if it would 
be possible to secure their cooperation to 
comply with a regulation to post all their 
prices, not only on the goods themselves, 
but on a large enough poster to be readable 
by customers in a crowded store. Prices 
are clearly marked on goods in most 
stores. However, the posting of basic 
prices is still being studied and the experi- 
ment in the United 
States is being closely watched. 

Retailers who were inclined at first to 


in this connection 


view housewives with *‘ little blue books’’ 
as price pusses, have long since realized 
that the customer who was thoroughly 
familiar with wartime regulations, saves 
him time and labor and anxiety in the 
operation of his business. 

In Canada it is generally recognized that 
the success which price control has had to 
date, has been due in a large measure to 
the intelligent cooperation of the Canadian 
Now, after more than a year of 
price regulations, the trend is toward 
fixing prices at the wholesale or manu- 
facturing level and regulating retail mark- 
ups, according to zones. This trend 
follows a year’s exhaustive study of the 
price structure of every commodity, and 
the making of adjustments in many prices 
where injustice was shown to exist. The 
task of checking prices, consequently, be- 
comes more and more dependent on definite 
and accurate knowledge. 

This is where the Consumer Branch and 
its growing army of voluntary workers 
come in. What should the price of eggs be 
in Halifax, Montreal, Winnipeg, Van- 
couver? The price of poultry? Of butter? 
Concrete information is forwarded by 
Consumer Branch headquarters to the 
Consumer Branch representatives through- 
out the country and the information re- 
layed by them to their communities. 
New exemptions from the ceiling, the 
fixing of seasonal prices, the dates on 
which ration coupons become valid, are 
all matters upon which the women must 
have up-to-the-minute information. This 
is provided through an inexpensive little 
leaflet entitled ‘‘Consumers’ News’’ and 
through special bulletins which go out to 
the Consumer Branch representatives, who 
are encouraged also to read the press and 
listen to the radio, in order that they may 
be the better informed in carrying on their 
consumer education work. 

Mrs. Consumer's understanding and 
acceptance of the rationing of scarce, 
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women. 


staple commodities, the freezing of styles, 
the elimination manufacture of 


myriads of civilian articles, and the fixing 


from 


of prices, depend to a considerable extent 
on the educational work of the Consumer 
Branch The 
Prices and Trade Board contends that it is 
of the utmost importance that the public 
be kept fully informed of reasons under- 
The Con- 


sumer Branch is a major factor in develop- 


representatives. Wartime 


lying administrative action. 


ing public understanding and in securing 
the support of an enlightened public 
opinion. 

Apart from their work of educating the 
women in their communities to cooperate 
in the carrying out of the regulations of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and 
to report infractions of Board rulings, the 
W.R. A. C.’s perform an important func- 
tion in gathering cousumer opinion and 
channelling it to Ottawa. 
sometimes, 


It happens 
that 
clauses in a new order prove unsatisfac- 


for example, certain 


tory in their practical application. Iso- 
lated complaints carry little weight, but 
a countrywide cross section of opinion 
presented in reasonable and reasoned form 
with constructive criticisms is of the 
greatest help to the administrators. The 
chairmen of the W. R. A. C.’s on many 
occasions have shown how efficiently and 
quickly they can carry the voices of their 
areas to Ottawa. 

In less than a week, for example, they 
collected a cross section of the public 
reaction to the clause in the retail dollar 


delivery order which prohibited the use of 


‘the boy on the bicycle.’’ More recently 
they have sought to secure the probable 
reaction of housewives to a suggestion 
that laundry services be curtailed. The 
keynote of many of their recent meetings 
has been *‘How can services be curtailed 
to save labor?’’ or ‘What civilian com- 
modities can best be simplified or elimi- 


WOMEN buy 85% of all retailed items. 








nated to save raw materials, manpower, 
and productive capacity for the war effort? 
Must bread be 
wrapped? etc.’’ or “How can we conserve 


Is mascara an essential? 


How can we make 
over?’’ All the best 


suggestions are forwarded to Ottawa to 


household equipment? 
our old clothes 
the Consumer Branch headquarters for 
consideration there and reference to the 
administrations concerned. 

So it is that the Canadian housewife is 
fast realizing her responsibility as the 
guardian of prices on the one hand and of 
supplies on the other. She knows that 
everything she puts in her market basket, 
everything she wears, everything she 
purchases for her home, what she pays for 
it and how she cares for it has something 
to do with her country’s war effort, 
and will speed or put off the day of Victory. 
She realizes that when she buys a loaf of 
bread or a new blouse or a jar of vanishing 
eream or an electric gadget for the kitchen, 
she is purchasing more than food or 
clothing or personal requirements or house- 
hold equipment—she is purchasing raw 
materials, men, machines, labor, farms, 
trucks, railroads, merchant ships.... She 
is conscious of her part in the mobiliza- 
tion of all possible human and material 
resources for waging war. She has buckled 
down to a hard war and taken individual 
She 


is prepared to discard luxuries, to accept 


responsibility for the winning of it. 


fewer clothes and standardized styles, to 
catry On a war against waste in her own 
household and on her shopping tour. 
This year will see increased diversion of 
materials to war production, increased ex- 
ports of goods to the Allies and Canadian 
boys overseas, and increased diversion of 
shipping to war purposes. This will 
necessarily mean a less varied and less 
ample supply of many civilian goods. It 
will mean that civilian goods that are 
available must be used as wisely as possible 
and made to stretch as far as possible. 
Consumer Branch 
counting on every Canadian woman as a 


representatives are 


volunteer for service in a fourfold program 
The program is directed to 
each individual on the home front: (1) 
Keep the cost of living stable. (2) Buy 
(3) Eliminate waste. 
(4) Conserve what you have. 

Voluntary enlistment of Canadian wo- 
men in a program of national significance 
which can be carried out in their own 
households. Spreading of understanding 
through keeping the public well informed. 
That is what is happening in Canada. 


this year. 


only what you need. 








Dairy products are off to war 


How the flow of milk to the battle fronts affects use of milk, butter, 


ice cream, and cheese in the home 


WAR DEMANDS on our milk supply are expand- 


ing. 


become milk consumers in the Army. 
hammering at the German line need our butter. 
flyers pounding the Reich eat American cheese. To 
spread the milk supply to cover these needs and yours, 
and, at the same time keep prices down, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has issued a series of dairy products orders. 
The pictures and captions on these pages tell what they 


mean to you. 


At home 





No more pints or half pints— 
you must buy the family’s milk 
in quart containers or better. 
All the smaller sizes are reserved 
for public eating places. 


In stores 


Many men who did not get milk as civilians have 


Your milkman must always 
pick up an empty bottle for 
every full one he leaves—or 
you will be charged at least a 
cent deposit on the extra bottle. 


Russian 


troops 


RAF 


milk 
bottles for extra milk or cream. 
They won't get results. Any 
change in a standing order 


No more notes left in 


must be made in advance. 


War or no war, children need 
milk. These changes and more 
are made to conserve labor, 
gas, tires—to help prevent rises 


in the price of this basic food. 





Your choice must lie between one of two 


6 


brands of milk, for no store can carry more. 


shopping. 








Don’t forget to take a bottle when you go 
It will save you a deposit. 








Cardboard 
they need not be saved or returned. 


containers are still in, but 
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Why butter must be stretched 





Help to share our butter sup- Spread butter thin or try one of — Use recipes that call for little 
or no butter. You'll be sur- 


prised how many you can find. 


Save every tiny bit of left-over 


plies with our soldiers and sail- butter. It can be used later as 


Serve smaller pieces. 


the many new recipes for butter 


ors. stretchers. Don’t waste it. a cooking fat or shortening. 


Ice cream? 


There'll still be 
ice cream, but 
probably a little 
less of it this year. 


Cheese? 


Frosted drinks 
may have less 
ice cteam in 
them this year. 


Soda fountains open for busi- 
ness as usual—but you'll find 
more sherbets because manu- 


Soldiers and sailors love ice 
They get all 
that they need—and, when 
possible, all they want. 


Reduced ice cream production 
means there will be more milk 
powder, butter, cheese for our 
fighting men and our Allies. 


cream. will 


facturers will get less milk. 





Half of all our Cheddar (com- 
monly called American) cheese 
is set aside for war use. 


We will have to conserve so 


But because cheese is one of the 


Cheddar cheese is made from 


whole milk—which is far from valuable meat alternatives, the 


being a surplus item. 


that this easily shipped, high 
protein food can go to war. 
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home demand has shot up. 


Make the most of meat 






People of foreign lands, who share our food, do tricks with meat 
flavor, adding gusto to meals while stretching 


THE UNITED STATES has been a beef- 
steak-and-gravy country for many people. 
That’s what we want to make it for all 
of us. But till the war is over, we're 
going to have to do plenty of meat- 
stretching to make sure everyone gets his 
share of the supply. 

When you want to stretch meat, you 
should consult theexperts. And by experts 
we don’t mean the chefs in fancy res- 
taurants. We mean people who came to 
America from lands where they have been 
stretching meat for centuries. 

We mean people from Russia, China, 
Hungary, Turkey, Armenia, Italy, - Nor- 
way, Scotland, Spain. We mean people 
from Latin America, people who, even in 
Maybe 


we can teach them something about vita- 


peacetime, never had much meat. 


mins, but they can teach us plenty about 
making a little go a long way. 

Of course, there are many American 
cooks who can stretch a handful of ground 
beef into a Sunday supper. They know 
the tricks of using meat for flavor, while 
building up a meal’s nutritive value with 
other, cheaper foods. 

They are the hash experts, the meat pie 
specialists. They know how to do things 
with seasonings, how to pump strength 
into a mound of bland potatoes, how to 
give rice the flavor of roast beef. 


Chili con carne is based on the bean. 


They never forget, however, that you 
can't keep healthy on flavor. Meat sup- 
plies six main food values: protein, tron, 
phosphorus, niacin, thiamin, and_ ribo- 
flavin. If they cut down on meat, they 
substitute plenty of poultry, cheese, liver, 
kidney, milk, eggs, fish, dried beans and 


They 


also stress whole-grain and enriched ce- 


peas, lentils, soybeans, and peanuts. 


reals and bread, and pile up the dinner 
plates with green leafy vegetables. 
Many recipes using these foods, with 


meat added for flavor, emigrated from 


foreign lands. Some are heirlooms, 
handed down for generations. Right 


now, with meat scarce, any cook who 
knows how to stretch it without straining 
the appetite, has something more precious 
than heirlooms. She has ammunition for 
our global war. 

America, as the melting pot of all 
nations, has inherited many foreign food 
tastes. In times like these, when our 
leaders are urging us to think in hemi- 
spheric terms, we can speed up the process 
by doing some of our cooking the way 
they do in other lands. 

Latin Americans stretch their meat with 
beans in chili con carne, with corn in 
tamales. They brown chopped meat in 
suet, add it to cooked kidney or chili 


beans, pep it up with garlic, tomatoes, 





Italians stretch meat with spaghetti. 





the supply 


chili peppers, salt. They cook it till it 
thickens, keep it 24 hours, rewarm it, 
find its flavor improved. 

In China, they mix bits of veal with 
mushrooms, bamboo 


celery, chestnuts, 


tips, to make chow mein. Tastes good 
mixed with Spanish onions, green pepper, 
pineapple, spinach, too. They cook it 
over a slow fire, stirring constantly, tll 


Th cy 


serve it with crisp noodles and rice. 


meat is done and vegetables tender. 


The national dish of Haiti is beans and 
rice, with meat mixed in. First the beans 
are cooked, then they are fried with lard, 
onion, garlic, pieces of ham, and a pinch 
of thyme. When these are well blended, 
raw rice and water are added, the pot is 
covered, and the contents cooked over a 
slow flame till the rice is soft. 

If our African troops in Liberia have 
been going in for native cooking, they've 
probably had meat served in peanut butter 
sauce with hard boiled eggs. The sauce is 
made by stirring peanut butter into hot 
water, and cooking with meat. stock. 


When it has reached the consistency of 


thick brown gravy, diced potatoes, diced 
cooked meat and hard boiled eggs are 
added. It’s served on rice, with chutney 
or other relish. 

Italians stretch meat with spaghetti. 
They make thick, flavory sauces with 








Irish stew, more vegetable than animal. 
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chopped meat, adding salt, pepper, crushed 


garlic buds, grated cheese, and bread- 
crumbs. They simmer it in tomato paste, 


thinned to proper consistency, and serve 
it on spaghetti with grated cheese. 

make a dish 
trick 


Russians called “‘ go- 


loubrzy.”’ It’s a with cabbage 
you find in many foreign cookbooks. 
They mix ground meat with cooked rice, 
wrap a spoonful of the mixture in a scalded 
cabbage leaf, tucking in the ends, so the 
filling won't fall out. They roll the 
package in flour, brown in fat, and cook 
all the little cabbage packages in a sauce 
of sour cream and tomatoes. 

Irish stew is a good meat stretcher. 
It’s made with lamb or beef chuck, thick- 
ened with potatoes, carrots, green peppers, 
onions, celery, and tomatoes. Then, to 
give it dash, the Irish toss in a teaspoonful 
of mustard, and the same amount of 
Worcestershire sauce or A-1 sauce. Follow 
your favorite recipe for the order of mixing, 
and allow plenty of time for all to simmer. 

Hungarian goulash is a variation of 
stew, with noodles added for good meas- 
ure. Its basic ingredients are lean beef, 
cut in cubes, potatoes, and tomato puree. 
Just before serving, Hungarian cooks add 
flour that has been creamed with butter 
and paprika, to thicken the mixture. 
It is served with noodles. 

The British wrap their stews up in pie 
They make mutton pie, heaping 
small browned pieces of lean mutton in a 
pastry shell, filling in with chopped 
parsley and onion, catsup, and thickened 
gravy. They cover with pastry, and make 
a slit in the top, so steam can escape. 
They do the same with beefsteak and 
kidney, making a pie fit for a king. 


crust. 


French Pate de Foie au Gratin, or liver- 


pic, is an extra-special something in the 
It’s built on 


way of stretching meat. 
layers: First a layer of spaghetti, then a 
layer of cooked, chopped liver and bacon, 
then another layer of spaghetti, and so on 
till the dish is filled. 


poured over all, and chopped parsley is 


Whipped eggs are 
added. The top is dotted with butter and 
sprinkled with breadcrumbs and grated 
Then it’s baked in a quick oven 
for 10 minutes, and served at once. 
Scotch broth belongs to the stew family. 
Into it go such vegetables as carrots, 
turnips, onions, celery, cabbage, and lecks. 


cheese. 


Lamb or mutton, cut in small pieces, give 
it richness, while barley, flour, and butter 
serve to thicken it. 

Spanish rice is a combination of toma- 
toes, onions, bacon, green peppers, and 
rice that can be served as the main part 
of a meal. The bacon is fried till crisp, 
then removed and broken into little pieces. 
Next green 
tomatoes are cooked in the fat, and sim- 
mered till well blended. Finally the 
rice and crisp bacon are stirred in, heated 
thoroughly and the dish is done. 

A Turkish dish to put before your meat- 
rationed family is‘ shashlik.’’ The Turks 
cut mutton or lamb in pieces, marinate 
them in garlic, oil, and vinegar, and roast 


the onions, peppers, and 


them on skewers along with slices of 


tomato and eggplant. The Turks also 
have a cabbage-leaf roll similar to the 
Russian “‘ goloubtzy,’” but instead of the 
sour cream and tomato sauce, the Turks 
bake the cabbage rolls in meat stock or 
water, and serve with lemon juice squeezed 
over them. 

Armenians stuff breast of lamb with rice 
with 


and currents; they stuff squash 


chopped meat, onions, parsley and rice. 











Meat travels far on Chinese chopsticks. 
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“Shashlik” is Turkish for roast lamb. 





Norwegians like to pep up chopped beef 
with salt, pepper, ginger, and nutmeg, add 
milk and cornstarch, form into balls, and 
simmer them in a flour-and-fat gravy with 
onions in it. 

The Portuguese use spicy sausage to 
flavor their kale and vegetable soups. 
Sausage is good in thick lentil or pea 
soup, too. 

Mexicans mix boiled pork with corn 
meal and lard, wrap it in corn husks, and 
cook for an hour in boiling water. It’s 
served in the husk, opened, so that it 
may be removed to the plate. 

There are plenty of good American ways 
of stretching meat. There's corned beef 
hash, made with mashed potatoes, and 
southern hash made with diced potatoes. 
There is hamburg steak, which can be 
stretched a hundred ways. Try spreading 
raw hamburger on bread, and broiling it 
in the oven, with a slice of onion over it. 

Stretching meat is largely a matter of 
ingenuity. To do it successfully, you 
need imagination and a fine hand with 
such ingredients as onions, tomatoes, 
You 


spirit of adventure, but you also need to 


garlic, herbs, and_ spices. need a 
know how to fill in the nourishment usu- 
ally derived from meat, with cheese and 
eggs and nuts and soybeans. 

That’s the cook’s job, for the duration: 
To tickle the palate and build up the 
bones and do it on rations, too. It’s 
a frontal attack on hunger and food 
supplies. And it can be done—with the 
help of a clove of garlic, a dash of thyme 
and American ingenuity. Recipes that 
call for foreign flavor and very little 
meat, are so economical—and so good 
you won't even know that meat is being 


rationed. 









a 
38 


Russians like it wrapped up in cabbage. 
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Shoes for all 


Rationing means you'll get your pair, and your share, but it’s 






up to 


you to buy the kind that will give you the wear 


SPENDING Shoe Stamp 17 is like spend- 
ing a legacy. You can use it only once. 
If you squander it, you may pay a penalty 
of aching feet, till June 15 brings relief 
with the next shoe coupon. 

If an army is only as good as its feet, as 
the old saying goes, then civilians mobi- 
lized for war work are only as good as 
their The way they do their 
jobs, the vigor they bring to their work, 
all stem largely from the way their feet 
feel in their shoes. 


shoes. 


Number 17 means we're lucky. We 
don’t have to rush out to spend that 
coupon to be sure we get a pair of shoes. 
Rationing began while supplies were 
plentiful, so there will be shoes enough in 
all sizes to go around. 

That’s why people are giving serious 
thought to their feet. That's why they 
are shopping around and spending No. 17 
the way you spend borrowed time, when 
every second counts. 

Every shoe counts, now. Civilians as 
well as soldiers must have footwear to fit 
their fighting needs, before they think 
about getting slicked up for dress parade. 

Utility, not style, is the factor to con- 
sider first. Style is a matter of whim. 
Utility is a matter of fitting your shoes to 
your job as well as your feet. 

New shoes, produced under the War 
Production Board’s limitation order to 
save leather, will be simpler, more prac- 
tical, more durable. Many sport shoes 
are banned, as well as men’s patent leather 
shoes, women’s formal evening slippers, 
men’s sandals, and metal spiked golf shoes. 

But there will be plenty of sturdy work 
shoes for the production-line army, and 
plenty of spectator models for office 
workers. The question of color won't 
be much of a problem. Black, two 
shades of brown, and white, are the only 
shades allowed. 

Frivolous styles for women are out. 
Two pairs of sturdy walking shoes and 
one pair of conservative step-ins, to double 
with tailored and dressy clothes, make a 
good annual budget for the woman in 
wartime. 


The same holds for men, too. Every 
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WHEN you've spent Stamp 17, and can't shop for shoes in the stores, find a friend who 
wears your size, arrange a deal, and put your idle shoes into circulation by swapping. 


pair of shoes he buys from now till 
Victory should be suitable for work. 

As for the kids, they'll be running their 
little legs off, and going through more 
leather than ever, so buy shoes with 
sturdy uppers and heavy soles, that can 
be repaired easily. 

Of course, before any member of a family 
spends that precious shoe stamp, it would 
be well for all to take inventory of the 


shoes in the closet stockpile. Stamp 17 is 





interchangeable among people living in 
the same household, provided they are 
related by blood, marriage, or adoption. 

All the No. 17 stamps available to a 
family unit should be apportioned out to 
provide shoes for the members who need 
and it’s probably little Willie, 
who goes through eight pairs a year. So 


them most 


plan to spend only as shoes are needed. 
Remember, too, that cases of real hard- 
ship are eligible for special rations at 
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your War Price and Rationing Board. 
Peopic whose shoes have been lost, burned, 
or stolen, may apply at the Board for a 


Special Shoe Stamp. Also people whose 


shoes wear out faster than usual. There 
are plenty of shoes for all practical pur- 
poses, and if you need more than the 


ration allows, for a legitimate cause, you 
can obtain them through the Rationing 
Board. 

Most people started the ration period 
with a few pairs of shoes in their closets— 
Now is the 
time to haul them out and see how many 


some in wearable condition. 


you can put into circulation. 

It’s time to dust off those too-tight 
slippers, those strait-laced oxfords, those 
pumps that cut across the instep, and get 
into the great American shoe-swapping 


contest. 
Find out which of your friends wear 
your size—or almost your size— and 


arrange a deal. Second-hand shoes aren't 
rationed; you don’t need to surrender 
Coupon 17 for them. 

An estimated 50 million pairs of shoes 
were lying idle in shoe closets or being 
worn only occasionally when shoe ration- 
ing went into effect. Many of these are 
out pounding the pavements now, giving 
unexpected miles of wear and comfort. 

When the time arrives for spending your 
shoe stamp, go forth with one thought 
uppermost: You want shoes that fit. 

Though the Shoe Ration Order permits 
you to return unworn shoes that aren't 
comfortable after you get them home, it 
doesn’t leave any room for the peace- 
time extravagance of tossing them into 
the closet, and forgetting to wear them, be- 
cause they aren't exactly easy on the instep. 


SHOP carefully for the type of shoe that will carry you farthest, 
Give work shoes first place on your list. 


most comfortably. 
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First shoe-buying rule is comfort. Keep 
trying on shoes till you find a really 
soothing pair. Don’t rely on what you 
think your size is, or was, last time you 
bought them. A shoe fits if: 

There's half an inch between the end of 
your great toe and the end of the shoe 
inside. 

The ball of the foot (the part between 
your little toe and the joint of the great 
toe) rests at the widest part of the sole 
of the shoe. 

The shank of the shoe curves snugly 
under the foot’s arch. 

Your heels are hugged by the back sides 
of the shoe. No slipping, no gapping 
when you walk. 

The shoe’s heel is the right height for 
comfortable walking and working. 

The shoe needs no alteration, no break- 
ing in. 

The quality of the shoes you buy is 
In his 
address against inflation, Economic Sta- 
bilizer James F. Byrnes said: ‘‘As shortages 
grow, shopping for the average man and 
woman becomes more diffitult. We do 
not find the things we customarily buy 


bound to undergo war changes. 


and we don’t always know what else to 
buy. 


simplified and standardized utility articles 


We are all working now to devise 


so that while we may have less fashion 
and variety, we shall be able to get more 
readily the simple things we really need. 
“But in this field I do not think we 
should rely exclusively on Government. 
Within the limits of wartime restrictions 
there is still room for manufacturers and 
processors to sense the need of the times 
and to take an active part in the develop- 
ment of utility articles which give the 


BE FUSSY about fit. 


keep trying till you find some that feel really easy on your feet. 








SHOES respond to closet care. 
that they are rationed, you'll do well to 
invest in shoe trees, shoe bags, shoe boxes. 


Now 


people what they need at the lowest possi- 
ble price and in a form which makes the 
most effective use of critical . . . ma- 
terials.” 

Whether you spend much or little for 
the shoes you buy with Coupon 17, take 
these factors into consideration: 

The 


welt method, in which uppers and outer 


How is the shoe put together? 


soles are stitched together through a 
narrow strip of leather, is sturdiest and 
best for walking shoes. 
to repair. 


Also, it is easiest 


If the 
leather is good quality and the workman- 


Some soles are cemented on. 


[Concluded on page 14] 


Forget what size you think you wear, and 


Spring cleaning —Victory style 


War needs absorb many household cleaning chemicals, but you can 
manage with soap, water, and facts 





ELBOW grease is one kind of grease the 
Government isn't asking you to save, 
especially when it comes to spring clean- 
ing. Because, with a little elbow grease, 
you can save yourself and the U. S. A. 
a whale of a lot of materials, labor, and 
cross-country hauling. 

You can save yourself some money, too, 
and put it into war bonds. 

Good housekeepers know that dirt is a 
saboteur of the lowest order. They know 
that systematic and thorough house- 
cleaning makes furniture, floors, wallpaper, 
and household equipment last longer. 
That makes sense at any time, but it 
makes patriotism in wartime. 

Marching off to battle or to the factory 
isn’t the only way to help win the war. 
The stay-at-homes who keep the fires 
burning, the vacuum cleaners buzzing, and 
the washing machines running, do their 
part, too. 

We don’t have to tell you that there’s 
going to be less and less of many things 
commonly used in homes. What we can 
tell you is ways to make what you have 
last longer. 

First off, the common household chemi- 
cals that make your furniture glow, your 
silverware sparkle, and your floors gleam, 
aren't going to be as plentiful as formerly. 


Waxes 

You'll have to go easy on the wax coatings 
you spread over your linoleum and floors. 
Wax will be available, but the War Pro- 
duction Board has limited the amount to 
be produced for use on floors. Carnuba 
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wax from Brazil and gum kauri from New 
Zealand are both used in floor and furni- 
Now shipping difficulties 
So make 


ture waxes. 
make it tough to get them. 
whatever waxes or polishes you buy, go 
as far as they can. 

Linoleum lasts longer and looks better 
if coated with protective wax. It’s es- 
pecially important to take care of linoleum 
these days, because the cork used in its 
manufacture is imported, and supplies are 
not easy to obtain. 

If you want your linoleum to last long, 
remember these three facts: (1) Oil disinte- 
grates linoleum, so don’t use an oil mop 
onit. (2) Water makes linoleum expand or 
it makes the top separate from the burlap 
back, so wipe up spilled water at once. 
(G3) Varnish may make inlaid linoleum 
crack or become discolored, so don’t 
varnish the surface. Wax it. 


Shellac, varnishes, paints 

Take good care of anything that is shel- 
lacked, because you may not be able to 
give it another coat until the war is over. 
Large amounts of shellac are still coming in 
from India, but most of it is needed for 
direct war work. 

Best way to take care of shellacked sur- 
faces, is to wash them with mild soap and 
very little water, wipe dry, and then wax 
or polish with furniture polish. 

Same thing applies to varnished surfaces. 
Retail stores will have ample stocks of 
first quality floor varnishes, but the quick- 
drying kinds won't be available. You'll 
have to allow as long as 24 hours for the 








varnish to dry, in some cases. The same 
Quick-drying enamels 
used for kitchen, porch, and lawn furniture, 


holds for paints. 


will not dry as fast as the kind you used 
to buy. 

Incidentally, here’s a word to the wise 
about brushes. Take special care of any 
you have on hand. Pig bristles, formerly 
imported from China, for the better types 
of brushes, are no longer available be- 
cause of shipping conditions. 

To make brushes last long, clean them 
thoroughly with turpentine after use. 
Then string the wooden handles on wire 
which can be stretched across the top of a 
jar, and thus suspend the bristles in a 
mixture of 50 percent linseed oil, and 50 
percent turpentine, until they are to be used 
again. Suspending the brush keeps the 
bristles from bending. 


Soap and water 

Just so long as you have plentiful sup- 
plies of soap and water, you don’t have to 
worry about keeping your house clean. 
And the soap situation is good. There 
won't be any shortages, as in some other 
countries. However, some wartime soaps 
may not give suds as fast as the soap you 
have been used to. That's because pre- 
war soap contained coconut oil, an im- 
ported product. 


as cottonseed, soybean, flax, and peanut, 


Now domestic oils, such 


are being used, and they don’t make soap 
that lathers as quickly. 

In general, there are two kinds of soap: 
The mild neutral type, used for toilet 
purposes, and on fine fabrics, and the 
alkaline kind, which produces better suds 
in hard water and which is used for laun- 
dry and some dishwashing. 

Most surfaces in the home should be 
washed only with mild, neutral soap. 
Soaps containing free alkali or large 
amounts of alkaline salts may be even 
more harmful to linoleum, paint, varnish, 
and lacquer than they are to the skin, 
With linoleum, paint, varnish, and lacquet 
on the scarce list, it is more important 
than ever to clean them properly, and not 
to injure them with strong cleaning agents. 
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In washing with soap and water, here 
are a few things to remember: 
(1) Don’t use soap on enamel paint, as it 
dulls the gloss. Clear hot water, to which 
one teaspoonful of washing soda has been 
added for every gallon of water, should 
be used. On varnished or flat-painted 
surfaces, use a mild soap, rinsing quickly 
with clear water and wiping dry. 
(2) A sponge squeezed out in lukewarm 
water may be used to clean washable 
wallpaper. But first be sure that paper is 
washable by testing a small, inconspicuous 
spot. On heavy paper, a suds of mild 
soap may be used, but go easy with the 
water, and avoid soaking the paper. 
Wash from the floor upward. 
(3) Rugs may be washed in a similar fash- 
ion. First test them for color fastness. 
Then do a small portion at a time, spread- 
ing a lather of mild soap over it with a 
soft cloth or brush, and scraping or wiping 
the suds away. Rinse several times with 
a sponge, being careful not to soak the 
tug. Better not experiment on expensive 
rugs, but send them to an expert cleaner. 
Incidentally, a pad or even newspapers 
placed under a rug will lengthen its life. 
Rugs placed on rough or uneven surfaces 
wear out quickly. 
(4) Mild soap and water are good for 
washing the enameled outside of stoves 
and refrigerators. Never use abrasives 
on enamel, and take time to wipe up spilled 
foods, especially acids, which may dis- 
color or destroy the glaze of the enamel. 
Wash the inside of your electric or gas 
refrigerator with slightly warm soda 
water, 


Water softeners 

Household ammonia has been out since 
July 1, and there is very little on the 
market for any cleaning purpose. Am- 
monia is one of the most fundamental 
requirements for explosives, and any 
ammonia left over, after military and 
vital chemical manufacturing needs are 
filled, must go to fertilizer. 
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Household ammonia, diluted with water 
(four tablespoonsful to a gallon) makes 
a good solution for washing windows, 
especially in places where oily dirt accum- 
ulates. Vinegar will do almost as well. In 
many Cases, warm water alone will serve. 
Never use soapy water, as the soap will 
leave a film that is hard to remove. A 
chamois or a rubber squeegee will help 
you get good results. 

Trisodium phosphate, washing soda, and 
borax are all available. Used in solution 
with water, they are very effective cleans- 
ing agents. Be careful not to make the 
solutions too strong. Half a tablespoonful 
of trisodium phosphate toa gallon, 2 table- 
spoons of washing soda to a gallon, or 4 
tablespoons of borax to a gallon, are the 
correct proportions. 

Lye is still available, but it must be 
used with care, for it is poisonous and 
injurious to the skin. It is often used to 
clean drain pipes. To be effective, it 
must be flushed down immediately with 
plenty of hot water. Lye will damage the 
glaze on vitreous china plumbing fixtures, 
and on enameled iron, so don’t spill it 
around. 

Lye, household ammonia, and washing 
soda are used, not only as water softeners, 
but as germicides, insecticides, and rat 
exterminators. 


Stain removers for porcelain 

Strong acid compounds, such as _bisul- 
fate of soda and hydrochloric acid, are 
becoming hard to get, though there are 
no restrictions on the sale of them. 


Scouring powders 

There are plenty of scouring powders and 
metal polishes on the market, though 
no ammonia can be used in the manufac- 
ture of new stock. Abrasives wear down 
the surfaces on which they are used, so 
it is best to try first to remove dirt and 
grease with warm water and soap, before 
sprinkling on the scouring powder. 

Some abrasives are so fine, they hardly 
scratch at all. Among these are diato- 
maceous earth, feldspar, and whiting. 
Volcanic ash, pumicite and the coarser 
silicas are more severe. 

Metal polishes combine abrasives with 
other substances, such as water, soap, 
glycerin, ammonia, oil, or an inflammable 
petroleum product. Sometimes acids are 
added to loosen tarnish. These ruin some 
metals and will damage others, unless 
completely washed off. Many of these 
polishes can no longer be produced in their 





abrasive 


Another 
won't find in abundance until the war is 
Over is steel wool. 


pre-war State. you 


Here are things to scour with fine abra- 
sives: Aluminum pots and pans, metal 
rings on electric ranges, earthenware and 
glass cooking dishes, cast iron {skillets 
and pots. 
nized buckets or garbage pails. 
and. avoid 
Mildly alkaline soaps are best. 
By the way, don’t scrub the outside bot- 
toms of your pans till they shine. Dull 
surfaces absorb more radiant heat than 
bright shiny ones. 


Use coarse abrasives on galva- 
For enamelware tinware, 
abrasives. 


Cleaning fluids 

Carbon tetrachloride, used for dry clean- 
ing purposes, is still available in many 
stores. However, manufacturers have been 
cut about 50 percent in their production 
of cleaning preparations containing carbon 
tetrachloride. Substitutes are being made 
from petroleum solvents, but housewives 
should take every precaution when using 
them, as many are inflammable. 


Moth preventives 

These will be fully available, but house- 
wives would do well to use them carefully 
to make sure they get full benefit from 
them. Follow directions for use exactly. 
In storing them away for future use, be 
sure to place them in airtight containers. 
Otherwise the active ingredient of the 
products will be lost through vaporiza- 
tion. 


Fire-repellent and mildew-resistant 
supplies 

Borax and boric acid are used in some 
fire-repellent preparations, and these are 
fully available. 

Chemicals to keep fabrics from mil- 
dewing may be applied to materials used 
in any moist, high-temperature condition, 
such as for shower curtains, porch furni- 
ture covers, or awnings. Many of these 
chemicals may still be purchased. 









Matches 
All kinds, including safety matches, are in 
good supply. There has been some con- 
servation of new materials used in their 
production, but the matches’ utility has 
not been impaired. Don't waste matches. 
Our 


export large quantities to countries where 


armed forces need them, and we 


they are scarce. 


Make equipment count 
Of equal importance with cleaning agents 
are the tools and equipment you use. 
Many of these will be scarce, many irre- 
placeable for the duration. You won't 
be able to turn in your vacuum cleaner, 
washing machine, or electric iron for a 
new model. They aren't being produced 
any more. Neither are sewing machines, 
portable electric lamps, radios, phono- 
graphs, mechanical refrigerators, electric 
ranges, and many other household goods. 

American ingenuity is filling in some of 
the gaps caused by war _ production. 
You'll soon find heat-resistant glass cook- 
ing utensils on the market in larger num- 
bers; paperboard and molded fiber dust 
pans; wooden snow shovels, rakes, and 
hoes; paperboard clothes hangers; wood 
springs instead of metal springs in furni- 
ture. Ice refrigerators will be available. 
Also sewing machine needles, liquid fuel 
lamps and lanterns, baby carriages, and 
other necessary consumer commodities. 

Even so, it’s smart to take care of what 
you have. The less you need to buy, the 
less strain there will be on our industries 
to produce nonmilitary goods. 

The Bureau of Home Economics, in 
with the Office of Price 
Administration, has prepared booklets to 


cooperation 


help you make your equipment last longer 
and give you better service. These book- 
Address: Division of Publi- 
cations, U. §. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


lets are free. 


Make Your Refrigerator Last Longer (AWI-4) 











How to Make Your Washing Machine Last 
Longer (AW I-6 


How to Make Your Ironing Equipment Last 
Longer (AW'I-11 


How to Make Your Gas or Flectric Range Last 
Longer (AWI-8> 


Take Care of Household Rubber (AW I-7 


You'll find all 


sorts of tips on stretching the life and 


SPRING CLEANING AIDS: 
usefulness of your household goods in 


the special issue of Consumers’ Guide on 


Home Defense, published January 15, 
1942. If you have mislaid your copy, try 
the local library as, we regret to say, our 


These book- 


lets, also from the Bureau of Home Eco- 


supply is exhausted. two 


nomics may be helpful: 


STAIN REMOVAL: Home Methods. 


HOUSE-CLEANING MANAGEMENT AND 


METHODS. 


Shoes for all 


(Concluded from page 11] 

ship superior, these shoes will be flexible 
and give good wear. New soles may be 
cemented on. 

Shoes that have soles and uppers clinched 
together with lasting tacks, and then 
Often 
the tacks and stitching, beneath the lining 
Run 


your finger around the inside of the shoe; 


stitched, may not stand up so well. 
of the shoe, ‘will prove irritating. 


if you can feel the lasting tacks beneath, 
you may be in for trouble. 

Quality 
stitching. 
found in higher quality shoes 


workmanship shows up in 
Small stitches are generally 


Leather quality shows up in softness 
and pliability, in close, firm fibre, and in 
good leather odor. Cheap leather is 
stiff, and creases coarsely when the foot 
is bent at the toes. 

Sole leather, especially, should be close- 
fibred and firm, not flabby or soft, with 
coarse texture, Remember how much 
walking you will have to do, and choose 
the thickness of your sole accordingly. 

You can stretch your shoe ration and the 
Nation's leather supply by following sim- 
ple rules of shoe care. Here are tips from 
the Bureau of Home Economics: 

Wear shoes only for the occasions for 
which they are suited -sturdy shoes for 
work and play, dress shoes for ** good.”’ 


Alternate They'll 


longer, feel better, if allowed to air 


your shoes. last 


thoroughly. _— Perspiration deteriorates 











leather. That's why it’s an economical 
idea to use two pairs of shoes for work, 
alternating so they can dry and “‘resc”’ 
between wearings. 

Never toss shoes in a heap on the closet 
floor. Keep them in shoe bags, on a rack 
or in a cabinet, when they are not in use, 
Shoe trees that conform to the shape of the 
shoe, will keep them trim longer. 

Use a shoe horn to put shoes on. If 
you continually jam your feet into your 
shoes, you may break the counters in the 
heel. 

When traveling, protect shoes and other 
clothing by slipping old stocking legs or 
shoe bags over each shoe. And don’t 
pack your shoes so they are bent out of 
shape. 

Have shoes repaired before putting them 
away for a season. Put shoe trees in 
them, and store them in boxes or in a shoe 
cabinet. Keep them in a dry place, for 
shoes mildew easily. 

Repair heels as soon as they are worn. 
Rundown heels not only twist the shoe 
out of shape, but make you tire easily, 
spoil your posture. 

Repair soles before they are worn 
Otherwise, the shoe's 
Stitched 
soles feel and wear better than soles that 


through to insoles. 
construction may be weakened. 


are nailed on. 
Rips in the stitching of uppers, and 
cracks in the leather, should be repaired 
at once. A shoe with good uppers may 
be resoled two and even three times. 
Water removes the oil in leather, and 
Wear 


galoshes in wet or stormy weather, but 


causes it to stiffen. rubbers or 
take them off-as soon as you get where 
you are going. Rubber overshoes cause 
feet to perspire, and can injure leather if 
left on too long. Keep the linings of 


they'll 


smudges on your shoes and stockings. 


your galoshes clean, or leave 

Stuff wet shoes with paper, or put them 
on good form-fitting shoe trees to dry. 
Don’t place them in the sun or near heat 
as they dry. If you have castor oil on 
hand, rub the shoes, both soles and uppers, 
with it, while they are still wet. If 
you have no oil, soften smooth leathers 
with a little saddle soap after they are dry. 

Waterproof heavy shoes for farming, 
factory or outdoor work by rubbing them 
with castor oil, tallow, neat's foot oil, 
cod oil, wool grease, or a mixture of these. 

Brush or polish your shoes frequently 
and always use the polish, wax, or cleaner 
most suitable for the particular type of 
leather or material in the shoe. 
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Bright spots 


in the food supply picture 


Breed spread 
If peanut butter has been to you just some- 
thing to give the children to keep them 
quict until supper, now would be a good 
time to take a closer look at it. 

Peanut butter is more than just a bread 
It is a food that rates high in a 
number of food value columns- 


spread. 
and what’s 
more, it gives a bright touch of plenty to 
the somber food supply picture. 

The peanut is one of those foods that 
has been the object of a good many 
And one of the most fallacious 
is that the peanut is just a confection. 

It is a good solid protein food, rich in 
oil and a number of things. 


notions. 


A two-ounce 
portion of raw shelled peanuts would 
supply these portions of an adult’s daily 
food requirement: A fifth of the protein 
needed, a sixth of the calories and the 
tenth of the iron, a 
sixteenth of the calcium, a third of the 
thiamin (B,), and an eighth of that other 
important B vitamin, riboflavin. In fact, 
those who know the peanut best say that 


phosphorus, a 


if the southerners who grow it, would eat 
a good handful of their crop a day, pellagra 
would be put to rout in the very section 
where it flourishes. 

The only food value that is lost in the 
process either of roasting peanuts or of 
making them into peanut butter is a good 
part of the B;. A fact that makes peanut 
butter— and peanuts, too—an ingredient 
worth considering in anyone's 
scouting and meal planning. 

We have more peanuts today than we 
ever have had before. An order reserving 
most of last year’s record crop for oil 
milling has been eased. That means that 
between 1,000 and 1,200 million pounds 
are ours for the eating, a good 400 million 
more pounds than we had in 1940 when a 
new high was set. More than half of 
these are being smashed to butter. 

Even at that, we are going to have 
millions of gallons more peanut oil than 
we are used to available for cooking. 

You will find it mostly as an ingredient 
in the shortenings, cooking fats, and 
salad oils you buy. But if you are a 
woman who likes to make your own 
French dressing, you will find peanut oil a 
fair pinch hitter for the favorite, olive. 
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PEANUT poles dotted the South last 


year and there will be still more this. 


Kraut keg 

You may like sauerkraut, but having 
found no canned stock on your grocer’s 
shelves, you may have decided that that 
is a taste that you must park for the 
duration. 

Not at all. Just make sure that he 
doesn’t carry it in bulk, in a wooden keg 
behind the counter and if he doesn’t, 
ask if he would mind doing it. 

Last fall, more than 200 million pounds 
of kraut were packed in this old-fashioned 
manner to keep a record cabbage crop from 
going to waste, since only enough tin was 
allotted for military canning. 

Now, though a great deal of this bulk 
kraut has moved to and through consumer 
markets, there is still a goodly supply at 
the wholesale level. Your request for it 
will not only help to keep this good food 
from wasting, but will again add that 
tangy taste so welcome to the winter 
jaded palate. 


Green and leafy 

Do you know what a collard is? If you 
do, you likely are a southerner or you live 
in a city with large green markets. 

In either case, you may have passed the 
collard by and missed out on a green leafy 
vegetable that has most of the dietary 
glories that come under that heading. 


There's a bumper crop of collards coming 
to market. A new food to try and, thus, 


to save from waste. 


Reasonable apples 

Now that the time of year is here for the 
Winesaps, Stamens, Romes, and Delicious 
to come out of their storage hiding, they 
are doing it and in large enough numbers 
that the prices are reasonable for these 
wartimes. 


More canned milk 

You are likely to find cans of evaporated 
milk in those gaps on the grocery store 
the The 


Government has released five million cases 


shelves next time you go. 


from its war chest for us stay-at-homes. 


Tinned fish note 

For those who like canned salmon, there’s 
a bright note in the fact that that 20 per- 
cent of the pack once reserved in case it 
was needed for war purposes has been 


released to civilian markets. 


Spicy ending 

Unless you go in for the most unusual 
seasonings, you will find enough spices on 
the markets this year to give all the tang 
and taste you are accustomed to having. 


Timely bulletins 


MAKE OVER MEN'S SUITS, by Clarice 
L. Scott, Bureau of Home Economics. 
Leaflet No. 230. November 1942, pp. 8. 
Address: Office of Information, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. Free. Tells how wool cloth in civilian 
suits may be remodeled as clothing for 
women and children. Shows how to lay 
out patterns. 


99 WAYS TO SHARE THE MEAT. 
Bureau of Home Economics. AWI-13. 
1942. Address: Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Free. Tells why we have meat 
sharing and what it is. Explains food 
values, and contains suggestions for mak- 
ing meat go farther, and for using meat 
substitutes. 


Illustrations in this issue: Cover, U. S. 
Navy; pp. 3 and 4, Malok, Ottawa; p. 6, Food 
Distribution Administration; p. 7, top row, 
all FDA; 2nd row, FDA, Blakeskee-Lane, 
FDA, FDA, U. S. Navy; 3rd row, FDA, 
Soil Conservation Service, FDA, USDA infor- 
mation; p. 10 and p. 11 (top), FDA, courtesy 
The Hecht Company; p. 11 (lower), and pp. 
12, 13, 14, FDA; p. 15, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. All drawings by Ted 
Jung. 
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‘BATTLING THE BLACK MARKET IN MEATS 


Consumers soon will be given a major 
role in stamping out the black market 
in meats. 


As this letter goes to press, plans are 
nearly completed for a comprehensive 
control program, including point ration— 
ing of meat supplies, licenses for all 
slaughterers, and more uniform, easier— 
enforced price ceilings. 


These are big guns in the battle we 
are now waging to assure everyone his 
fair share of our food supply, and they 
are being rushed into position with all 
possible speed. Reason: black market 
operations have reached amazing pro— 
portions and have either (1) robbed 
you and your family of a portion of 
the meat you should have had in the last 
3 months, or (2) enabled you to buy— 
at above ceiling prices—more than your 
fair share of meat. 


It’s no secret that U. S. Army quarter— 
masters are having difficulty obtaining 
the cuts of meat they want. What’s the 
cause? Farmers slaughtering large num— 
bers of animals and selling them on 
the sly? No, in spite of many charges, 
such sales are actually very limited 
in number and volume. 


Real leaks are these: 


(1) Small slaughterers (who slaughtered 
less than 500 thousand pounds of meat per 
quarter—year in 1941) are limited by law to 
deliver no more meat for civilian consump- 


tion than they did in 1941. Accurate rec— 
ords of 1941 sales are nonexistant in many 
Sich plants, and volume of business today 
has increased to meet spiralling demand. 
This drained livestock away from the larger 
plants, who sell to Army and United Na- 
tions. 

517224°—43 


(2) Many shifty-eyed characters have gone 
into the meat business. They buy from 
farmers, stop livestock trucks on their way 
to market, or buy the animals after they 
have reached the terminal stockyards. Then 
they usually truck the animals as far as 75 
miles out of town, to slaughter them in old 
warehouses, shacks, or even on deserted 
roads. All the valuable by-products are 
wasted, and the chances are the meat was 
slaughtered under unsanitary conditions. 

To safeguard your health, demand to see the 
Federal Inspection stamp on the meats you 
buy. 

(3) Meat slaughtered under Federal sani- 
tary inspection, graded by government 
graders, still isn’t safe from the quick-— 
money boys. If unscrupulous handlers ob-— 
tain control of it, no one can buy it from 
them without ‘‘tipping’’ them on the side, 
in addition to paying the legal ceiling 
price. 

Consumers can do a lot in stamping out 
the illegal sale of meat. MHere’s how: 

(1) After March 31, all meat offered for 
sale must be stamped with permit number of 
the slaughterer. This stamp is issued only 
to legitimate operators. All meat moving 
through wholesale trade channels must bear 
in addition, a grade stamp. Be sure all 
meat you buy comes from a-carcass which 
carries the necessary stamps. If you seri- 
ously doubt the legitimacy of the meat, ask 
your grocer or butcher to show you the 
wholesale cut from which your meat came, 
and look for one or both of the stamps. If 
he refuses, or if the stamps are not there, 








‘you can report him to the nearest office 


of OPA. 

(2) Don’t pay more than the ceiling price 
for meat. Don’t let the butcher justify 
his higher prices to you by saying he is 
selling "prime" meat. That grade is out 
for the duration. Only meat grades now on 
the market are Choice, Good, Commercial, 








Utility, Cutter, and Canner. Very little 
of the grade "Choice" is on the market; 
most of it is Good, Commercial, or Utility. 

Remember: Black markets can't exist 
without customers. Consumers who refuse to 
buy their meat will help kill then. 


HOLD THAT LINE AGAINST INFLATION 


Inflation is a simple matter of more 
money and less goods. It’s a chronic 
wartime condition. The "more money" 
comes from the boom in wartime employ 
ment; the "less goods" result when 
materials are siphoned away from 
civilian products to fighting equipment. 


Between August, 1939, and October 
1942, the cost of living rose 20.7 
percent. In the comparable period of 
the last war, the cost of living rose 
32.2 percent. 


That difference of 11.5 percent may 
be attributed to the foresighted 
drastic braking action, taken by the 
government against inflationary trends. 
That action consisted of price control, 
wage control, taxation, longer hours 
of production, and rationing. That’s 
our line against inflation. It’s up 
to us Americans to hold that line, to keep 
living costs from rising higher. 





Said James F. Byrnes, the Economic 
Stabilization Director: "The situation 
today in many respects is potentially 
more dangerous than it was during the 
last war. In the last war we were 
obliged at the peak to devote only 
slightly more than a quarter of our 
output to war, while today we are al-— 
ready putting nearly half of our out-— 
put into our war effort. . Higher 
prices and higher wages will not enable 
us to buy more canned goods or sugar, 
because those goods are rationed. 

They will not enable us to buy auto-— 
mobiles or electric refrigerators, 
because these articles are not for sale. 
They will simply cause us to outbid 
each other in grabbing for the food 
and goods available. Higher prices 
will not help the merchant or farmer, 
but they will make unbearable the bur— 
den of the woman who has $50 a month 
upon which to live while her husband 
is at the front." 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING C FFICE: 1943 


POINTS AS WELL AS PENNIES 


Last month 120 million consumers regis— 
tered for War Ration Book II, containing 
stamps for the purchase by point rationing 
of canned and processed foods, dry beans, 
peas and lentils, dried and dehydrated 
soups, meat, cheese, and edible fats and 
oils. 


Beginning March 1, individual rations of 
48 points a month are allowed for canned 
and processed foods. Before March 29, 
when meat rationing begins, points will be 
announced for all fresh, frozen, cured, 
smoked, and canned meats and meat products, 
derived from beef, veal, lamb, mutton, and 
pork; also for canned fish and canned 
shellfish, the most important natural and 
processed cheeses, and most edible fats and 
oils. 


The red stamp, A, in War Ration Book II 
will be used for these foods. It will be 
worth 16 points. Foods are given low or 
high points in accordance with their abun- 
dance or scarcity. These point values of 
foods may change as supplies change, and 
will be announced in the newspapers. 


Families living in remote areas, or with 
transportation problems that make it diffi- 
cult to market as often as once in each 
ration period, may apply to their local War 
Price and Rationing Board for permission to 
buy up the full value of all the points in 
all the ration books of the family. 


If you pay points for a can of food, and 
find the contents spoiled, return it to the 
store from which it was bought, and change 
it for a can of the same food in good con- 
dition or a can of food that has the same 
point value. 


Processed foods are also rationed to 
restaurants, hotels, and other eating 
places, on the basis of the amount of foods 
used and the number of persons served 
during December 1942. That means people 
who normally eat-at home but use up their 
points at home, and then eat out, are 
chiseling on the meals of people who have 
to eat out regularly, such as war workers 
Or people living in quarters without cook- 
ing facilities. So budget your points 
carefully, and make them last the month. 
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‘known as thiamine. 


TIPS TO HOUSEWIVES. 


Here are 7 tips from home economists of 
the Department of Agriculture, to help you 
get your money’s worth and coupon’s worth: 


1. For good nutrition, make point— 
rationed foods fit into planning of bal- 
anced meals . . don’t duplicate what you 
can buy fresh. 


2. Read the label for all it can tell 
about quantity, quality, ingredients, and 
use. 


3. Choose the size of can most economical 
for your use. As a rule, 16 ounces, or l 
fluid pint, or 1 pound, will fill 2 cups of 
the kitchen measuring size. 


4. For efficiency, buy the quality for 
your purpose. You don’t need Grade A, or 
Fancy fruit to cut up in salad or pie. On 
the other hand, you may want a high grade 
where looks and perfection count. Canned 
citrus products must be grade labeled ac— 
cording to U. S. Government standards. 


5. At home, put processed foods where 
they will keep best until needed. Store 
tinned foods where it’s dry to prevent rust 
and spoilage. Store foods canned in glass 
ina dry, dark, and cool place. Keep dried 
fruits cool. Keep quick-—frozen foods 
solidly frozen till needed. These foods 
should not be kept too long in a mechanical 
refrigerator, even in the freezing com— 
partment. 


6. Cook all foods quickly, to hold vita- 
min content. Heat destroys some vitamins, 
particularly vitamin C and the B vitamin 
Canned vegetables are 
already cooked and need only to be brought 
to boiling at the last minute to be served 
hot. 


7. Use all good juices — waste none. 
Liquids in can or jar contain a good amount 
of the vitamins and minerals of the food... 
Use vegetable juices in sauces, gravies, 
soups. Use fruit juices as sweetening for 
desserts. 


RATIONING POLICY 


Prentiss M. Brown, Price Administrator, 
has promised to relax rules on rationing 
whenever possible. "Not a single OPA 
restriction is going to last one minute 
longer than is necessary. On the other 





hand, I think in all fairness I should say 
that no essential OPA measure will be re— 
laxed prematurely, if the result would 
impede winning of the war." 


In carrying out this policy, Brown re— 
laxed tire recapping rules, allowing car 
owners to have their tires recapped freely, 
without applying to their local boards for 
permission. This should reduce demand for 
reclaimed rubber passenger car tires — 
called "war tires" — which are being made 
in limited quantity, and have been reserved 
for needed replacements on cars with a 
mileage ration of more than 560 monthly. 

The gasoline rationing order has also 
been amended. Anyone who has to drive to 
and from work, and whose B ration is in-— 
sufficient, may apply for a C ration book, 
provided the car carries as many persons as 
possible. File applications with local 
boards. District or State OPA offices will 
have final decision on the applications. 


DOLLARS—AND-—CENTS CEILINGS 


Prices that stay the same in all stores 
of the same class, are being set for many 
foods. Such prices make it easier for con— 
sumers to plan their food budgets; make it 
easier to enforce price control regula— 
tions. 

In a major move against black markets, 
OPA has given specific price ceilings to 
pork. The entire country has been zoned, 
and a chart drawn up to show how much the 
ceiling prices for all cuts of pork shall 
be in each zone. On and after April l, 
every woman in every city, town and village 
of the United States will know at a glance 
the maximum price in cents per pound that 
any butcher can charge her for pork. 

Dollars—and—cents ceilings on beef will 
be tried out in the OPA's West Coast region 
before being issued on a nationwide scale. 

Here are other foods for which dollars— 
and—cents ceilings have been set at the 
processor, packer, or wholesale level, but 
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which may legitimately vary at the retail 
level. You may call your local War Price 
and Rationing Board and ask what the 
highest retail prices for these foods 
should be, and then make sure you aren't 
charged more: 
Butter 
Frozen fish 
Canned grapefruit 
, juice 
White potatoes 
Dry onions 


Fresh vegetables went under price control 
on Feb. 23, just after point rationing went 
into effect. Until other ceilings are 
established, no dealer may sell the follow-— 
ing fresh vegetables at higher prices than 
he charged between Feb. 18-22, 1943 (ex-— 
cept in areas where special adjustments 
have been made to equalize costs and pro— 
tect supply): tomatoes, snap beans (green 
or waxed), carrots, cabbage, and peas. 
Prices for lettuce and spinach cannot be 
higher than they were between Feb. 20 and 
Feb. 24. Only sweetpotatoes, of the items 
common on daily shopping lists of American 
housewives, are still uncontrolled. 


Canned oysters 

Maple syrup 

Eggs 

Peanuts 

Corn milling prod- 
ucts 





This and That 





eAlarm clocks in the new "War Time" style 
may be available by April 1, to relieve the 
current shortage of these "tools" of 
production. 


eThe age when a child becomes eligible for 
a coffee ration stamp has been lowered from 
15 to 14 years. 


eThousands of cars and trucks were de- 
stroyed by the corrosive action of anti- 
freeze solutions made with inorganic salts 
or petroleum distillates. WPB has pro-— 
hibited the manufacture of-such harmful 
solutions. 


eThe number of styles and fabrics for 
men’s, women’s, and children’s knit 
underwear have been reduced 75 per cent 
by WPB. This is a preliminary step 
toward establishing specific dollars—and— 
cents prices for these garments. 
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eBaseball is assured another inning 
this spring. -The sport was all but struc 
out by wartime demands for critical 
materials with which baseballs are 
normally made, but it has been saved 

by the manufacture of a new baseball 

in which a golf ball core has been 
substituted for the critical cork 

center. 


eThere will be adequate wool clothing 
for civilians next fall and winter. 
The WPB has doubled its quotas of wool 
allocated for production of essential 
Civilian goods. 


ePrices have been set for sales of oleo— 
margarine in Oklahoma. Oklahoma pre— 
viously had a 10—cents—a—pound tax on 
oleo, but this has been.lifted. Whole— 
salers may add 3 cents a pound markup 

to net cost, retailers a 4 cents a 
pound markup. 





CONSUMER CALENDAR 
Mar. 1.—Blue coupons lettered A, B, and C} 
in War Ration Book II good for 
rationed canned goods and related! 
food items during March, accordin 
to point-value chart for the mont 
.—Sugar ration stamp No. 12 (5 
lbs.) valid through May 31. 
.—Gas ration coupons A4 expire. 
Watch your newspaper for value } 
of A5. 


.—Coffee ration stamp No. 25 (1 
lb.) expires. 


.—Coffee ration stamp No. 26 (1 
lb.) good till April 25. 

.—Blue stamps D, E, and F in War | 
Ration Book II good through 
April. 

.—Red stamps A (16 points) for 
meat, cheese, edible fats and 
oils, good. 


.—Tire inspection deadline for "# 
motorists. 

.—Shoe ration stamp No. 17 good f 
one pair of shoes till June 15. 
' Coupon No. 4 Coupon No. 

good until— good unti 
April 17 Marsch 11] 

April 12 March 8 

March 7 

March 7 
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